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2o\ — It is the most subtile fluid in nature, capable of a 
flux and a reflux; and receiving, propagating, and conti- 
nuing all kinds of motion. 

3d. — The animal body is subjected to the influence of 
this fluid by means of the nerves, which are immediately 
affected by it. 

4th.— The human oody has poles, and other properties 
analogous to the magnet. 

5th.— The action and virtue of animal magnetism may 
be communicated from one body to another, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate. 

6th. — It operates at a great distance without the inter- 
vention of any body. 

7th.— It is increased and reflected by mirrors ; commu- 
nicated, propagated, and increased by sound ; and may be 
accumulated, concentrated, and transported. 

8th. — Notwithstanding the universality of this fluid, all 
animal bodies are not equally affected by it. 

9th. — By means of this fluid, nervous diseases are cured 
immediately, and others mediately. And. its virtues, in 
short, extend to the universal cure and preservation of 
mankind. 

From this extraordinary tneory Deston had fabricated a 
paper, in which he stated that there was in nature but one 
disease and one cure — and that this cure was animal 
magnetism. And he engaged, first, to prove to the com- 
missioners that such a thing as animal magnetism existed, 
and the utility of it in the cure of diseases ; after which 
he was to communicate to them all that tie knew on the 
subject. The commissioners accordingly attended in the 
room, where the patients underwent the magnetical ope- 
rations. The apparatus consisted of a platform raised 
from the ground ; at the top of it were a number of holes, 
m which were iron rods, with moveable joints, for the pur- 
pose of applying them to any part of the body. The pa- 
tients were placed in a circle, each touching an iron rod. 
They were joined together by a cord passing round their 
bodies, the design being to increase the effect by commu- 
nication. Each of the patients held in his hand an iron 
rod ten or twelve feet long, which was to concentrate the 
magnetism. Sound is another conductor, and there was 
a oiano-forte in the room to increase it. The effects of 



these operations on the patients were very different. Some 
felt nothing, nor was there any effect whatever upon them. 
Some spit, coughed, sweat, felt, or pretended to feel, extra- 
ordinary heats in different parts of the body. Some women 
had convulsions. The commissioners at last found that 
they could come to no conclusion from attending in this 
public way, and resolved to try the experiment them- 
selves privately. For this purpose, they first tri« d it upon 
themselves, and felt nothing. Seven of Deston s patients 
were magnetised at the house of Dr. Franklin, who was 
the chief commissioner, four of whom felt not ning ; the 
other three affected to feel something. Sever il persons 
in a higher sphere of life were magnetised, ai d felt no- 
thing. The commissioners, however, were dete rmined to 
discover what share imagination had in this business. They 
blindfolded several of the common people, and made them 
sometimes think that they were magnetised; at other 
times they magnetised them without telling them that they 
did so. The consequence was, that when they supposed 
themselves magnetised, they thought they felt something, 
and vice versa. Other instances were given, from which 
it was evident either that the patients were impostors, or 
in such a most wretched state of debility both of mind 
and body, that the most trifling effects of the former had 
the most powerful effects on the latter. The commis- 
sioners, therefore, entirely disapproved of the whole. It 
was observed that the operator sometimes pressed strongly 
and for a length of time upon different parts of the body, 
particularly the hypochondria and pit of the stomach; and 
it is well known, that a strong pressure on these parts will 
produce disagreeable sensations on those who enjoy per- 
fect health. 

It is needless to add more, than that Mesmer com- 
plained of the report of the commissioners — petitioned 
parliament — was by them commanded to discover the 
mysteries of his doctrine— and that it is now exploded by 
every man of sense. 

The conclusion of the academicians concerning it was — 
That it is not entirely useless, even to philosophy, as it is 
one fact more to be consigned to the history of the errors 
and delusions of the human mind, and a signal instance ot 
the power of the imagination. H n, T.C.D. 




ROYAL MILITARY INFIRMARY. 



This useful and tfrn amenta! edifice is finely situated in 
the south-east angle of the Phcenix Park. The front con- 
sists of a centre and two wings, built of Portland-stone, 



and extending 170 feet; The first stone was laidin 1786* 
by the Duke of Rutland, and the work completed in two 
years at the expense of £9,000. The interior contain* 
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apartments for the officers, and thirteen extensive and 
well ventilated wards, in which are 187 beds. At the rerc 
is a fever hospital. A few acres of the Phoenix Park are 
walled off, in which the convalescents enjoy air and exer- 
cise, while on every side a scene of the most picturesque 
description is presented to the view. The accommoda- 
tions and attendance in the hospital arc of the very best 
kind, and the expense is nearly £9,000 a year, about one 
half of which is supplied by Parliamentary grants, and the 
remainder by deductions from the pay of the patients 
while in the Infirmary. 

REMINISCENCES OF A ROCKITE. 
(Continued from page 408.) 

IIEAB aUARTJEUS. 

Having reached the place appointed as a rendezvous be- 
tween me and my guide, I began to whistle (not at my loud- 
est, however) the tune of Patrick's-day, which was the signal 
arranged for his appearance ; our my teeth were chattering 
at such a rate, between cold and anxiety, that did not the 
fellow guess something by my appearance, he would never 
have been able to discover my identity by my musical en- 
deavours. However, he showed himself from behind a 
clump within a few yards of me, and advancing to the 
spot whence my abortive attempts at whistling proceeded, 
announced his presence by the usual salutation, " God 
save you." 

" God save you kindly," answered I; "I'm thinT«-«ig= 
we're looking for one another." 

_ " 'Deed, I'm thinkin' so, avick. An* what sort of a 
night is id, for we've two roads to choose — one for the 
darkness, an' one for the moonlight." 

" Why, my good fellow," said I, " your eyes must be 
little use to you, if they haven't told you before this that 
we might pick pins where we're standing." 

" 'Deed, you're right, achra, you're right. 'Tis a good 
score o' years, come next Patrickmas, since my eyes wor 
the laste use to me — I'm blind, avourneen !" 

" Blind !" shouted I — " why, what the deuce— oh, this 
is regular mockery ! i "How, in the name of wonder, can 
you lead me the length of my nose — and in the night 
too V : 

" There s not a stone the roaa you're goin' that I don't 
know ; an' thin, you know, night and day is all one to me 
^that's one advantage I have over yees that have eyes. 
But 1st us be goin' — down the boreen, avick, that's the 
road." 

And so we proceeded; not, however, without a few 
curses escaping me at what I thought the wanton disposi- 
tion of my new governor, in appointing me such a guide. 
I wronged him. The danger of despatching any of his 
outlawed and marked followers to fill such a service would, 
in the present distracted state of the country, most proba- 
bly have been attended with the worst results ; and he 
judged rightly, when he considered how few would suspect 
a blind piper of going on such an errand. The poor man 
himself was one little likely, even from his manners, to 
attract such a suspicion j and it was no small wonder to 
me, how a creature of such gentle habits and peaceable 
avocations, could have been connected with so lawless a 
gang. I expressed my surprise to him as soon as we 
reached the safe part of our road, and was answered by 
the following story, which I relate- in his own words : 

" It's more nor twinty years ago sence J was marrid to 
as purty a colleen as was in the seven counties — she's 
dead an' gone long afore the throuble kem on me that's 
■weighin* me now. We wor coortin* for as good as three 
years afore we marrid, for we were poor,; an' couldn't 
bring that about, ontill I by workin' hard on week-days, 
an' pipin' on Sundays an' holidays,7an' she by spinnin' for 
the neighbours whin she could get it to do, scraped toge- 
ther a few pounds to pay the priest, an' buy a few sticks o' 
furniture ; an* thjn we got marrid — an', oh, it's I was the 
happy boy thin ! I thought if I had only her, an' my 
spade, an' my pipes, the world might go where it liked for 
me. Well, I wint to live to her ould father, up jist whore 
we're goin', an' brought my mother wid me; an 1 we wor 
^oin' on, widaut a pin's-wortl* to thrcible us, ont-ii I 
*aise,d the spite pv a big raseal ov the jiame w JFarrali— 



the Farrells of Knocknamoe, your honour— by raison.tfoat 
I was takin' all the custom from him, for he wa-s a musi- 
cianer too. An' what does he do, but goes to a magis- 
trate, an' swears a robbery agin me, that a great reward 
infcirely was offered for discovering an* that Vc\ no mere 
to do wid than the child unborn. Jist about the same 
time, there was a terrible small-pox in this place, an 1 'twas 
clearin 1 the people off by scores, and my poor Kiddy cotcli 
it— wirra, wirra ! that was the sore sickness to me! ochone, 
ochone, my heart breaks whin I think ov it ! — she cotck 
it, an' I ran oft* to the nearest town to get somethin' for 
her, an 1 'twas there I hard the other throuble that was to 
come over me, by raison ov Jack Farrell : an* if my heart 
was heavy whin I set out, sure 'twas twice worse whin I 
was goin' back — the more especially since I found Biddy, 
the cushla, all as one as dyin'. Well, I tould the ould 
people what I hard, an' they wor for my lavin' the place 
intirely for a few days ; but I'd as soon give myself up as 
do that : an' I cotch the poor sick crathur in my arms, 
an' said I'd never lave her, in spite of all their prayers. 
So, thin, the ould man ups an' he tells how, whin he was 
once workin' in the little piatee garden, he found a cave 
jist at the wall ov the cabin, an' he niver spoke to any one 
about it, so if I could get into id now, all would be safe. 
Well, avick, we groped about for id, an* found it, sure 
enough, an' what was lucky, found that by rootin* undher 
the bedstead we could make a way into id; an 1 so we did, 
an' I wint in, an' the place was covered up wid a big stone, 
so that sorra one could find me, barrin* they knew the 
saycret. I wasn't long in, whin I hard a great stampm" 
over head, for the sogers war come lookin* for me ; an* 
through a little chink in the rock that looked outward, I 
saw as good as fifty horsemen all about the house, an* 
hard every word they war sayin*. To be sure, whin they 
found I was gone, they war angry enough ; bud they had 
to go off with their fingers in their mouths. An* as soort 
as the war gone, my mother made off to him that's cap- 
tain now, bud he was a farmin' gintleman thin — an', oh, 
Sir, did you hear how id kem about that he turned cap- 
tain — dth, dth ! wasn't id horrid ? My mother, as I was 
sayin', wint off to him^ for she waff an ould retainer of his 
family, an' she tould him all how it was wid us ; an', good 
loock be his portion, hegev his word that he would do his 
best to bring out the truth. They kem to me an' tould 
me the help I wns to git, an' gev me somethin' to eat 
through the chink, an' tould me Biddy was better; bud 
they wouldn't let me out by no manner of manes, for they 
said the place was too well watched still. To make a long 
story short, Sir, I fell sick myself wid all I had to go 
through ; an' thin a way was made for the ould woman 
to come in an* out to me, for I wasn't able to crawl the 
length of my shoe I was so sick: an' all I asked them was 
to carry me out, an' lave me by Biddy's side, an' let me 
live or die there as id 'ud plase God; bud that they 
wouldn't do, for they tould me the sogers war lookin' for 
me two or three times afther ; an* I believed them, more 
especially as one night that I was half asleep an' awake, 
I thought I hard great rustling an' throuble about the 
place, an' guessed it was them. In a couple ov days news 
come that I was freed from the warrant. Mr.-~the 
captain, I mane, took so much throuble to prove my inno- 
cence, that he wasn't long afore he showed them all the 
bottom of the schame, an' got Farrell transported ; an* 
thin I made my way out into the house to see- my darlint, 
bud every thing seemed black night about me. I enlled 
her name, but there was no answer, an' my heart began to 
misgive me. I made over to the bed, for I knew the way, 
an' laid my hand softly on id, thinking she might be asleep. 
'Twas empty, asth ore— an' I flung myself on id, as if I 
was struck at once, an' began to cry as if the life was 
lavin' me. They all found me out, an' as soon as bhey 
saw I knew all, the grief that they kept down before, for 
fear I'd discover, bruck out, an' we all cried ourselves 
sick ; an' if she wasn't keened at the funeral, she couldn't 
say bud we made up for id thin. Whin they carrid me 
half dead from the bed, they found I was blind; but 'twas 
littlo throuble to me whin I hadn't her to look at— more a 
relief than anything else, since I couldn't miss her sweet 
face— so what use would eyes be to a poor stripped cra- 
thur like me, The ould man died soon afther, between 



